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Botes 

[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



VIRG. AEN. IV. 235 

Quid strait aut qua spe inimica in gente moratur? 

Quid struis aut qua spe Libycis teris otia terris? Ibid. iv. 271. 

The sense of struo in these lines is not discussed by editors, obviously 
because it seemed quite apparent. If we take struo in the sense of "con- 
triving" or "preparing," 1 as the vocabularies of school editions do, we obtain 
some such version as the following: "What is he contriving, or with what 
hope does he tarry among a hostile people ?" and that unquestionably seems 
adequate enough. If, however, we examine the whole situation, there seems 
to me a difficulty in that meaning. Jupiter is not reproaching Aeneas with 
harboring new designs, but with sluggishness in the performance of his manifest 
duty. It is accordingly upon that idea that one would expect emphasis to be 
directed, not upon the suggestion that he is contemplating disobedience. 
Further Latin idiom would make the qua spe, rather than the moratur, carry 
the main meaning of the second member — a conclusion strengthened by the 
fact that while qua spe is retained in v. 271 from 235, moratur is changed. 
But, in that case, aut has not the excluding force it generally possesses, as 
can be seen by the loose paraphrase: "What is he contriving or what end has 
he in view that he lingers in Africa ?" 

There is another meaning to struo which does not seem to have received 
consideration. In Festus (Mueller, p. 313) we find struere defined as follows: 
Struere antiqui dicebant pro adicere augere: (at) in XII quod est si calvitur 
pedemve struit manum endo iacito, alii putant significare retrorsus ire, ali(i) 
in aliam partem, alii fugere, ali(i) gradum augere, ali(i) minuere . . . . ac 
bix pedem pedi praefert, otiose it remoratur. Festus' citation has pedem 
struere, but it cannot be supposed that Virgil, who uses words like exspecto 
intransitively, would find any difficulty in using struere absolutely in this 
sense, if he had this passage in mind. 

Whatever was the original meaning of struo in the XII Tables, it is clear 
from this passage, that in the time of Verrius Flaccus (Augustus) it had the 
general sense of dilatoriness, reluctance in the performance of duty, a meaning 
that will not only fit the lines under discussion eminently well, but will obviate 
the difficulties previously suggested. 

In Sidgwick's edition of the Aeneid, this meaning of struo is characterized as 
unusual in his note to quid struat Ms coeptio (Aen. viii. 15). 
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The passage may therefore be rendered in this way: "Why is he dallying ? 
Or has he any end in view that he is lingering amid a hostile people ?" 

Max Radin 
Newton High School 
New York City 



HERCULES AND IOLE 

May I use the columns of the Journal for the following query? 

Near the beginning of Emerson's Essay on Character are these words 
in quotation: "O, Iole! how did you know that Hercules was a god ?" "Be- 
cause," answered Iole, "I was content the moment my eyes fell on him .... 
he conquered whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or whatever thing he did." 

Will some reader of the Journal tell me whence Emerson derived this 
quotation ? I have been unable to find it anywhere in Greek or Latin. It 
may very well be from some modern play treating of a classical subject. 

Again, is the conception, expressed in this quotation, of one conquering 
by mere physical presence, of genius making itself felt without action, a truly 
classical idea ? I recall Achilles, without armor, shouting by the trench, but 
that does not seem an apt case. If there are others, I should like to have them 
cited. 

A. L. Keith 

Carleton College 

Northfteld, Minn. 



